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The  House  having  under  consideration  the  civil-rights  bill — 

Mr.  BURROWS  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  will  the  time  permit  me, 
to  enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  the  several  provisions  of  this 
bill,  hut  in  what  I  may  say  I  shall  be  content  to  contine  myself 
chiefly  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion  and  severe  criticism  in  this  House  and  elsewhere, 
namely,  the  provision  relating  to  public  schools. 

Before,  however,  directing  your  attention  to  the  main  subject  of 
my  remarks,  I  may  be  permitted  to  premise  that  whatever  the  late 
contest  in  this  House — unprecedented  almost  in  parliamentary  his¬ 
tory — may  have  failed  to  establish,  one  thing  it  has  demonstrated 
beyond  all  controversy,  and  that  is,  that  the  struggle  for  the  equal 
rights  of  all  American  citizens  before  the  law  is  not  yet  ended.  That 
although  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
this  country  can  startle  the  world  with  the  solemn  adjudication  that 
“  a  black  man  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,” 
yet  it  is  manifestly  apparent  that  the  hour  has  not  yet  passed  when 
five  millions  of  black  people,  citizens  of  the  Republic,  standing  equal 
under  your  Constitution,  are  to  be  made  the  objects  of  a  merciless 
persecution  and  continued  insult  at  the  hands  of  a  great  and  seem¬ 
ingly  triumphant  party.  Persecution,  not  by  a  foreign  foe ;  insult, 
not  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  nation ;  but  persecution  and  insult  by 
American  citizens,  on  American  soil,  beneath  the  American  flag.  The 
contest  for  equal  rights  has  been  transferred  from  the  battle-fteld  to 
the  less  sanguinary  but  not  less  perilous  arena  of  American  politics. 
An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  stern  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
to  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  men ;  and  what  shall  be  the  Anal  issue 
before  that  tribunal  God  only  knows. 

I  had  hoped,  and  the  country  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great 
democratic  party  had  abandoned  their  unholy  crusade  against  this 
much-abused  race,  when  in  1872  in  national  convention  they  sol¬ 
emnly  declared  it  to  be  one  of  their  cardinal  principles — 

We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out  eqiial  and  exact  jus¬ 
tice  to  all,  of  every  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

Yet,  sir,  scarcely  two  years  have  passed  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  sublime  declaration  ere  we  find  the  representatives  of  that  same 
party  standing  in  this  Hall  and  as  one  man  protesting  against  any 
legislation  which  will  secure  equal  rights  to  the  black  man,  or  pro- 
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tecthim  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  on  public  conveyances, 
in  the  public  inn,  in  tbo  common  school,  in  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  even  in  the  cemetery  of  the  undistinguished  dead.  And  such 
now  is  the  detestation  of  their  own  creed  that  they  rise  up  here  in  the 
presence  of  the  nation  and  protest  against  its  even  being  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  that  in  my  humble  judgment  you  have  made  a 
fatal  mistake  and  thrown  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  regaining 
the  sceptre  of  power.  In  the  face  of  that  declaration  ;  in  the  face 
of  your  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1872,  the  un¬ 
questioned  friend  of  the  black  man,  you  could  have  committed  no  more 
serious  blunder  than,  in  the  first  Hush  of  victory,  to  have  so  suddenly 
changed  front  and  removed  the  masks  before  you  were  firmly  seated 
in  power.  Now  look  to  it  well. 

But,  sir,  to  the  bill.  The  measure  under  consideration  prohibits, 
among  other  things,  the  proprietor  of  any  public  conveyance,  the 
keeper  of  any  public  inn,  and  the  manager  of  places  of  amusement, 
from  excluding  any  citizen  therefrom  by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  does  not  prevent  the  proprietors 
of  these  institutions  from  excluding  a  black  man  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  white  man  could  be  excluded.  You  may  exclude  him  if  he  is 
obnoxious.  You  may  exclude  him  for  any  reason  equally  applicable 
to  every  other  citizen ;  but  it  does  say  that  if  a  black  man,  in  other 
particulars  unobjectionable,  purchases  a  first-class  ticket  and  seeks 
admission  to  a  railway  car,  the  conductor  shall  not  say  to  him,  “  Stand 
back,  sir ;  you  cannot  be  admitted ;  you  belong  to  another  race.’'  It 
says  to  the  innkeeper,  when  a  black  man  stands  at  his  door  and  asks 
for  shelter,  food,  and  the  comforts  of  his  inn,  you  shall  not  shut  the 
door  in  his  face  and  say,  “You  cannot  be  admitted.”  “Why,  sir?  I 
have  wealth  ;  I  will  be  orderly ;  I  am  famishing ;  I  am  thirsty ;  I 
am  perishing ;  give  me  food  and  shelter.”  “  No, sir,  stand  back;  you 
were  once  a  slave.”  It  prohibits  the  proprietors  of  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  from  saying  to  the  black  man,  “  You  cannot  participate  in  the 
enjoyments  of  this  place,  because  you  are  black.”  Now,  sir,  while 
the  republican  party  stands  pledged  by  every  consideration  of  honor  to 
give  these  provisions  of  the  bill  their  unwavering  support,  and  while 
these  rights  are  conferred  both  by  the  common  law  and  the  plainest 
provisions  of  our  Constitution,  yet,  sir,  here  stands  the  democratic 
party,  with  the  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  men  fresh  upon  their 
lips,  protesting  against  securing  to  five  millions  of  black  citizens  the 
simplest  rights  pertaining  to  American  citizenship.  This  great  party 
says  to  the  black  man,  “You  shall  not  ride  in  any  public  conveyance, 
because  you  are  black.”  It  says  to  the  black  man  who  asks  shelter 
and  food*  at  the  public  inn,  “  Sleep  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  and 
eat  from  the  public  sewer,  but  you  cannot  have  shelter  or  food  at  an 
open  hotel.”  It  says  to  the  man  who  has  control  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment,  “  You  need  not  admit  black  men  and  women  to  these  enter¬ 
tainments,  but  let  them  seek  their  own  amusement  among  their  own 
race.”  It  says  to  the  black  man  that  “The  cemetery,  for  (he  support 
and  beautifying  of  which  you  have  freely  contributed,  shall  not  bo 
opened  to  receive  the  ashes  of  your  dead  kindred,  but  you  shall  bury 
them  by  the  road-side  or  in  the  dismal  swamp,  but  you  shall  not  let 
their  unholy  remains  rest  within  the  inclosure  where  white  men 
sleep.” 

Sir,  without  further  comment,  so  far  as  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  I  believe  these  enactments  are  dictated  by  the  highest 
considerations  of  public  policy  and  the  simplest  demands  of  individ¬ 
ual  justice. 
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Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  bill,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  its  chief  feature,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  which  I  desire  to  direct  the  main  course  of  my 
remarks.  While  the  bill  provides  equal  privileges  for  the  black  man 
in  the  car,  at  the  theater,  and  in  the  public  inn,  when  the  school 
clause  is  reached  a  proviso  is  attached  which  authorizes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  schools  for  the  black  race. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  the  daring  attempt  to  he  made  to  enter 
upon  a  system  of  legislation  which  proposes  to  make  a  distinction 
between  American  citizens,  and  separate  a  people  by  class  legislation 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  are  united  and  equal.  Whatever  may 
be  the  action  of  others,  I  shall  never  give  my  vote  or  voice  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  such  pernicious  doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  auy  one  provision  of  this  hill  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  another,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  school  system  of  the 
country.  Shall  the  common  schools  of  the  country  he  accessible  and 
open  to  all,  of  whatever  race  or  condition,  or  shall  they  be  for  the 
few  and  the  favored  ?  This  is  the  practical  and  only  question.  It 
needs  but  a  glance  at  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the 
black  race,  in  this  direction,  to  demonstrate  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  freest  and  best  schools.  While  the 
census  of  1870  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are  6,144,740  white  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  or  about,  one-fifth  of  the  entire,  white 
population,  only  180,372  blacks,  or  one  in  twenty-seven,  have  any 
school  facilities  whatever. 

From  the  same  source  of  information  we  draw  the  startling  fact 
that  while  there  are  hut  2,851,911  whites  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  white  population,  who  cannot  write  the 
English  language,  there  are  2,789,689  blacks,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  black  race,  who  cannot  write  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  of  any  tongue  on  earth.  And  yet,  sir,  in  the  presence  of 
this  appalling  ignorance,  we  stand  here  to-day  debating  the  question 
whether  we  shall  guarantee  free  schools  to  a  free  people.  Sir,  if  you 
would  have  good  citizens,  if  you  would  have-peace  and  prosperity,  if 
you  would  make  the  foundations  of  the  Bepublic  secure,  give  to  the 
present  and  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  that  intelligence  without  which  no  people  can 
long  hope  to  he  either  great  or  free. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  black  people  do  not  desire  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  provision  relating  to  common  schools.  Sir,  among 
the  numerous  petitions  that  have  been  presented  to  this  body  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
one  signed  by  ten  thousand  black  citizens  of  this  Bepublic.  Permit 
me  to  read  it,  aud  he  this  my  answer : 

We  ask  it — 

Meaning  the  passage  of  the  civil-rights  bill — ■ 

we  ask  it  at  your  hands  because  we  are  citizens  of  this  free  Republic,  a  part  of  the 
body-politic,  and  are  deprived  of  rights  and  respect  which  are  justly  due  us.  We 
cannot  travel  upon  the  railroads,  steamboats,  and  stages  without  being  subjected  to 
inconvenience,  proscription,  and  insult,  and  when  we  apply  for  accommodations  at  a 
public  inn  are  refused.  But  we  meet  the  greatest  barrier  when  we  present  our 
children  at  the  public  schools  and  are  rejected.  All  this  and  more  we  are  compelled 
to  endure  because  we  are  colored.  We  pray  you  to  remove  these  hinderances,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  common  rights  to  which  we  are  entitled  as  citizens,  as  tax¬ 
payers,  and  members  of  the  human  family.  It  is  no  special  legislation  iu  our  be¬ 
half  that  we  ask  for,  but  we  ask  you  to  remove  whatever  legislation  there  is  against 
us. 


Now,  while  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  upon  the  floor  of  this 
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House  and  in  the  country  touching  this  question  of  schools;  while 
some  are  in  favor  of  no  provision  whatever  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  and  others  are  advocating  separate  schools,  and  yet 
others  are  favoring  mixed  or  free  schools,  for  my  single  self  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  declaring  in  favor  of  that  provision,  and  that  provis¬ 
ion  on ly,  which  gives  absolutely  free  schools  for  every  child  of  the 
Republic  of  whatever  race  or  nationality.  For  one,  I  protest  here  and 
now  against  entering  upon  that  course  of  legislation  which  draws  a 
line  of  demarbation  between  American  citizens  who  by  your  laws 
and  your  Constitution  stand  in  absolute  equality  on  a  common  soil 
beneath  a  common  dag.  You  cannot  submit  to  it  without  doingvio- 
lence  to  the  spirit  of  your  institutions,  trampling  upon  your  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  inaugurating  a  course  of  legislation  whose  legitimateend 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  weak  of  every  class  and  race.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  give  my  warmest  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  free  schools,  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  justice  and  confident  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
that  proviso  of  the  bill  which  allows  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  where  the  local  authorities  shall  so  determine.  In  no  event 
can  I  give  this  proviso  my  support.  To  permit  such  a  system  and 
say  it  shall  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  Federal  law  separate  schools  in  the  majority  of  the  States  of 
this  Union.  Besides  being  open  to  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
already  urged  against  class  legislation  which  no  man  can  justify,  it 
is  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  to  other  objections  of  the  gravest  charac¬ 
ter.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  in  the  country  so  long  as  there  exists  a  determined 
prejudice  and  hostility  between  two  great  classes  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  To  allay  this  irritation  and  bring  each  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  other  is  the  first  and  highest 
duty  of  this  hour.  Yet  wliat  do  you  propose  by  this  bill?  While 
there  was  no  prejudice  existing  between  the  white  and  black  chil¬ 
dren  when  the  blacks  were  slaves;  while  they  fed  at  the  same 
breast  and  played  together  on  the  same  lawn,  you  now  propose  by 
this  bill  to  commence  at  the  very  foundation  of  society  with  the 
rising  generation  in  your  common  schools,  and  implant  in  the  breast 
of  both  races  a  mutual  abhorrence  and  detestation.  And  what  must 
be  the  inevitable  fruits  of  such  legislation.  At  the  end  of  a  generation 
you  will  have  produced  a  hostility  between  these  races  tenfold  more 
bitter  than  it  is  to-day,  ending  in  a  war  of  races  and  a  sea  of  blood. 

But  again,  I  object  to  this  provision  of  the  bill,  because  it  will  work 
a  manifest  injustice  to  both  races.  Wherever  you  establish  separate 
schools  in  any  district  it  will  necessarily  do  one  of  two  things  :  It 
will  either  double  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  or  it  will 
diminish  the  school  facilities  by  lessening  the  term.  Suppose,  to 
illustrate,  you  have  a  school  district  where  $200  of  public  money  are 
expended  for  school  purposes  and  you  have  fifty  children  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  school  age,  twenty-five  black  and  twenty-five  white;  and 
suppose  you  can  employ  a  teacher  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 
Now,  by  maintaining  but  one  school  you  could  have,  with  a  public 
fund  of  $200,  a  school  term  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  But  divide 
this  fund,  employ  two  teachers,  build  two  school-houses  for  the  two 
races,  place  the  whites  in  one  and  the  blacks  in  the  other,  and  you 
will  reduce  your  school  term  to  four  months  in  the  year.  Such  a 
policy  is  an  injury  alike  to  the  black  and  the  white  race.  And  this 
wrong  is  to  be  inflicted,  not  with  the  consent  or  at  the  request  of  those 
whom  it  most  concerns,  but  at  the  behest  of  men  whose  better  judg- 
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ment  can  but  condemn  it  and  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Republic,  but  whose  prejudice  is  stronger 
than  principle. 

Again,  sir,  this  provision  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
is  open  to  another  and  if  possible  more  serious  objection.  If  it  should 
become  a  law,  its  pernicious  influence  would  be  felt  in  every  State 
and  Territory  and  reopen  a  contest,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  happily  settled.  By  enacting  this  provision  you  would 
take  a  step  directly  backward,  and  undo  in  many  of  the  States  the 
work  of  half  a  century.  If  we  have  not  the  courage  to  go  forward, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  let  us  be  resolute  enough  to  stand  still  and 
maintain  what  has  already  been  achieved  until  braver  and  truer  men 
shall  take  our  places. 

Why,  sir,  this  is  not  a  new  question,  nor  has  the  agitation  of  it 
been  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  couutry.  There  is  not 
a  State  in  the  Union  where  the  black  man  has  not  been  forced  to 
fight  his  way  into  the  common  school  against  the  prejudice  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  white  race.  And  while  that  contest  is  still  being  waged  in 
many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  result  yet  doubtful,  nevertheless 
in  some  of  these  States  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  to-day 
separate  schools  are  absolutelyprohibited  by  law.  Now,  if  this  meas¬ 
ure  shall  become  a  law,  you  revive  the  prejudice  in  those  States  where 
the  question  has  been  forever  settled,  turn  the  wheels  of  progress 
backward  half  a  century,  and  make  it  possible  for  bad  men  to  undo  the 
work  which  has  been  so  fully  consummated.  Look  at  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Her  “black  code  ”  has  been  expunged,  and  the  law  of  1872 
provides  that  “  no  child  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  on 
account  of  race  or  color.”  Pass  this  measure  and  the  work  in  Con¬ 
necticut  will  be  undone.  Look  at  Illinois.  Prior  to  1870  the  general 
school  law  proscribed  negroes,  although  some  municipalities  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  education  ;  but  the  law  of  1874,  passed  but  a  year  ago, 
prohibits  all  school  officers  from  excluding  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  any  child  from  the  public  schools  on  account  of  color.  Would 
you  undo  the  work  in  Illinois?  Look  at  Iowa.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  State  decided  in  1868  that  under  the  State  constitution — 

Boards  of  school  directors  have  no  discretionary  power  to  require  colored  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  a  separate  school.  They  may  exercise  a  uniform  discretion,  opera¬ 
tive  upon  all,  as  to  the  residence,  qualifications,  freedom  from  contagious  disease, 
or  the  like,  of  children,  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  each  particular  school ;  but 
they  cannot  deny  a  youth  admission  to  any  particular  school  because  of  bis  color, 
nationality,  religion',  clothing,  or  the  like. 

In  harmony  with  this  decision  the  law  of  1872  declares  that — 

All  the  youths  of  the  State  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
religion,  race,  or  nationality,  are  entitled  to  equal  school  facilities. 

Is  the  victory  of  Iowa  to  be  overturned  ? 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  BURROWS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  allow  me 
a  moment  longer? 

Mr.  CESSNA.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman  a  few  minutes  more. 

Mr.  BURROWS.  So  it  is  in  Massachusetts.  While  in  1849  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  Massachusetts  decided  “  the  general  school  commit¬ 
tee  of  Boston  have  power  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children 
in  separate  schools  established  exclusively  for  them,  and  to  prohibit 
their  attendance  in  the  other  schools,”  yet  in  1854  the  Legislature 
abolished  caste  schools,  and  by  subsequent  legislation  enacted  that 
“  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  race, 
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color,  or  religious  opinions.’’  Will  you  now  permit  this  casle  system 
to  be  revived  in  Massachusetts  under  the  sanction  of  Federal  law  ? 
Minnesota,  too,  by  the  law  of  1873,  imposes  a  tine  of  fifty  dollars  upon 
any  school  board  which  shall  exclude  any  child  from  the  public  school 
“  on  account  of  color,  social  position,  or  nationality.”  So  has  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  declared,  through  its  su¬ 
preme  judicial  tribunal,  after  a  protracted  contest,  that  “  black  child¬ 
ren  have  a  right  to  admission  into  the  public  schools  on  equal  terms 
with  all  others;”  and  its  Legislature  by  solemn  enactment  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  No  separate  school  or  department  shall  be  kept  for  any  per¬ 
son  on  account  of  race  or  color.”  Shall  she  be  robbed  of  the  glory  of  her 
achievements?  Sir,  I  should  be  recreant  to  her  best  interests  and 
false  to  duty  did  I  not  protest  against  any  measure  which  would 
detract  one  iota  from  the  merit  of  her  school  system,  in  which  her 
people  take  such  a  just  and  honorable  pride. 

Other  States  might  be  mentioned  where  the  prejudice  against  the 
admission  of  colored  children  into  the  common  school  has  been 
completely  overcome  and  their  right  acknowledged  and  securely 
established. 

But,  sir,  not  only  would  this  proviso  allowing  separate  schools  undo 
the  work  already  accomplished  in  those  States  where  mixed  schools 
are  established  by  law,  but  in  all  those  States  where  the  coutest  is 
yet  being  carried  on  for  free  schools  the  work  would  be  at  once  aban¬ 
doned.  When  Federal  law  shall  permit  separate  schools  it  would  be 
idle  for  States  or  individuals  to  continue  the  struggle  for  equal  advan¬ 
tages  for  every  race. 

But  the  hour  admonishes  me  I  must  hasten  on;  I  will  not  abuse 
your  patience. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  urged  and  many  others  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  I  shall  not  under  any  consideration  give  my  support  to  the 
separate  school  doctrine.  Not  only  is  it  pernicious  in  itself,  but  it  is 
the  beginning  of  that  class  legislation  which,  if  once  entered  upon, 
will  know  no  end  until  it  has  brought  to  the  weaker  class  of  every 
race  subjection  and  to  the  country  only  disaster  and  ruin.  If  you 
cannot  legislate  free  schools,  I  prefer  that  the  bill  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  silent  upon  the  question  until  other  times  and  other  men  can 
do  the  subject  justice. 

Pardon  me  a  word  in  relation  to  the  real  cause  of  opposition  to  this 
bill,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  country  more  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  black  race.  I  fear  our  southern  brethern  object  not  half 
so  much  to  mixed  schools  as  they  do  to  any  schools  whatever  for  their 
former  slaves. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  this  opposition  springing  from  preju¬ 
dice,  arising  from  color,  race,  or  previous  condition,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  the  real  secret  of  hostility  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  black  people  have  become  citizens  and  propose  to  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is  because  they  have  become 
an  element  in  politics  and  may  possibly  contest  with  the  white  race 
of  the  South  the  right  to  rule.  The  South  to-day  is  struggling  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  aided  by  the  democratic  party  of  the  North, 
its  ally  in  war  and  peace,  to  regain  its  lost  authority  in  the  State  and 
nation,  and  to  rebuild  its  shattered  political  fortunes.  Unwisely  she 
seems  to  have  determined  that  the  only  means  by  which  this  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  is  by  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  black  race  and  denying  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Instead  of  extending  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  recog¬ 
nizing  them  as  a  necessary  and  important  element  in  the  future  of 
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the  South  •which  might  he  used  for  her  highest  advancement,  there 
seems  to  he  a  fixed  belief  that  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to  power 
is  over  the  rights  of  this  race.  Hence  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  op¬ 
position  to  free  schools  in  the  South.  As  ignorance  was  the  chief 
rivet,  the  main  link  in  the  chains  of  their  thralldom.  so  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  ignorance  is  the  shameless,  cowardly  weapon  with  which 
they  hope  to  make  their  way  hack  to  power,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  shall  serve  to  fasten  upon  their  former  slaves,  by  a  system  of 
vagrant  laws,  a  condition  of  serfdom  scarcely  less  terrible  than  that 
from  which  they  have  so  lately  escaped.  Full  well  is  it  known  that 
if  you  should  give  to  the  black  man  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of 
life,  you  could  no  more  re-enslave  him  or  trample  upon  his  liberties 
than  you  could  have  held  him  in  bondage  except  by  making  it  a  penal 
offense  for  him  to  read  the  word  of  God. 

This,  sir,  is  the  secret  of  this  opposition — this  the  policy  of  the 
democratic  party.  Say  not,  then,  this  opposition  arises  from  race, 
for  they  are  of  no  other  race  to-day  than  when  as  slaves  you  received 
them  into  almost  every  relation  of  life.  Nor  is  it  his  color.  Indeed 
this  nation  is  estopped,  in  view  of  recent  events,  from  ever  expressing 
any  prejudice  against  a  man  on  account  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  A 
black  king  visits  onr  shores.  The  golden  gates  of  the  West  swing  wide 
open  to  give  him  royal  entrance.  The  loud-mouthed  cannon  proclaims 
his  coming.  Municipal  authorities  hastened  to  greet  him  on  his  journey 
across  a  continent  and  tendered  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  their  cities. 
State  authorities  rise  up  to  do  him  homage.  The  Executive  head  of 
the  nation  admits  him  to  the  presidential  mansion,  where  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  capital  city  crowd  for  the  honor  of  his  hand. 
Grave  Senators  leave  their  seats  and  with  the  members  of  this  House 
stand  in  solemn  reverence,  while  you.  sir,  descend  from  your  high 
place  to  extend  in  behalf  of  a  free  people  a  nation’s  welcome  to  his 
black  majesty.  Will  it  be  said  he  was  a  king?  Be  this  my  answer, 
that  there  is  not  a  black  man,  however  humble,  though  a  iazzaroni, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been  pleased  to  call  him,  if 
clothed  with  citizenship,  that  does  not  wear  a  crown  of  royalty  that 
makes  him  the  peer  of  any  sovereign  on  earth. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  some  possible  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  nation  prompted  the  courtesy.  Possibly  we  were — 

1  ‘  Crooking  tie  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

That  thrift  might  follow  fawning.” 

Sir,  a  word  in  conclusion  and  I  have  done.  I  had  hoped  that  thisper- 
secution  against  the  black  race  was  at  an  end.  Is  it  not  enough,  let  me 
say  to  yon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber — is  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  held  him  in  slavery  from  generation  to  generation  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  you  tracked  him  with  blood-hounds  in  his  flight  for  free¬ 
dom  and  dragged  him  back  to  his  thraldom  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  dabbled  in  blood  the  garments  of  our  virgin  territory  in  the  in¬ 
human  effort  to  drag  her  to  the  altar  of  slavery,  where  the  unholy 
prostitution  might  be  consummated  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  del¬ 
uged  the  Republic  in  blood  and  ridged  it  with  graves  in  the  mon¬ 
strous  purpose  to  tear  down  the  fair  fabric  of  free  government  and 
erect  upon  its  rains  another,  whose  corner-stone  should  be  American 
slavery  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  never  gave  a  voice  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  this  race  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  resisted  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  abolished  slavery  throughout  the 
Republic  and  made  his  serfdom  impossible  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  sought  to  deny  him  the  right  of  citizenship  and  the  power  of  the 
ballot  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  in  the  sublime  battle  of  the  last  fifteen 
2  B 
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years  you  never  struck  a  blow  or  raised  a  voice  in  the  championship 
of  human  liberty  ?  I  implore  you  to  pause  in  your  mad  career,  and 
at  least  gather  and  help  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  But 
that  you  will  do  this  I  have  but  little  hope. 

Sir,  it  is  apparent  if  this  bill  passes  at  all  it  must  be  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  republican  party,  without  vote  or  voice  from 
the  opposition.  With  us  is  the  issue,  upon  us  is  the  responsibility. 
For  one  I  freely  accept  it.  And,  sir,  can  it  be  possible  that  we  have 
grown  so  weak  and  vacillating  that  we  shall  hesitate  or  waver  in  this 
hour  of  threatened  peril?  Shall  it  be  said  that  this  grand  party,  which 
with  determined  courage  beat  back  the  propagandists  of  the  slave 
power  in  their  encroachments  upon  our  territory,  unfurled  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  achieved  the  victory  of  1860;  hewed 
with  gleaming  swords  the  fetters  from  four  millions  of  bondsmen; 
wiped  from  the  Constitution  the  last  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man 
to  hold  property  in  man;  and  placed  all  upon  an  equality  before  the 
the  law — shall  it  now  be  said  that  this  party  falters  and  fails  before 
a  proposition  to  protect  the  black  man  in  the  simplest  yet  most 
sacred  rights  of  American  citizenship?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it. 
For  myself,  I  never  will  be  guilty  of  such  shameless  treachery,  nor 
lower  the  standard  of  their  defense  one  inch  from  its  lofty  bearing. 
By  their  unswerving  loyalty  in  the  midst  of  treason;  by  their  patient 
endurance  in  camp  and  on  the  march  ;  by  their  fidelity,  which  knew 
no  treachery ;  by  their  heroism  in  battle,  which  made  them  insensi¬ 
ble  to  danger;  by  their  devotion  to  the  Eepublic  in  the  hour  of  its 
supremest  peril,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country, 
upon  which  they  stand  secure,  I  demand  for  them  equal  civil  rights 
and  equal  protection  wherever  the  shadow  of  our  banner  falls. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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